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This matter of war is not to be settled by passing 
resolutions nor by enacting a new commandment with 
its " Thou shalt not." What is the teaching of Jesus ? 
" Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you." I know that he meant those words 
literally because they appeal to what is deepest in my 
being. Search into your innermost hearts and see if 
you do not find the truth of these words attested there. 
The cure for war lies in the legacy of love which Christ 
left to us, of boundless love for the Father and of bound- 
less love for our fellow-men. We cannot love men with 
bombshells. May not the Church inspire in its members 
such a love for men — for Filipinos and Boers and all 
other men — that it will be impossible for them even to 
think of such a thing as thrusting a bayonet into another's 
breast or slashing his face with a sabre ? This does not 
seem to me an unattainable ideal. All that we need to 
do is to become as little children and look at war afresh, 
free from all the prejudices that a perverted education 
has rooted in us. We condemn arson, adultery, murder, 
burglary, lying and theft. War includes them all, and 
in a form more exaggerated, more self-evidently wrong, 
than any one of them taken alone. War repeals the 
Ten Commandments and explicitly places a portion of 
the human race outside the universal obligation of 
Christian love. 

Every age has had its barbarisms. We wonder now 
at slavery, at the hanging of boys for stealing a 
shilling, at imprisonment for debt, at the torture of wit- 
nesses, at the rack and thumbscrew and stake. All 
these things were supported by Christians and the 
Church. Are we to suppose that our age is the first 
without sanctified barbarisms ? And if not, what bar- 
barism of the day is so conspicuous as war ? No, it is 
an awful hallucination, a fatal delusion, that war can be 
Christian. Let us fill our hearts with love and look 
forth upon our enemies, if we have enemies, with that 
love, and we shall see clearly that a Christian war is as 
impossible as a Christian murder. 



War as a Means of Peace. 

If I were a millionaire, instead of giving more Bibles 
to all the schools, I would spend a few millions in dis- 
tributing through what a congressman would call " the 
homes of the land " copies of a little book by M. Novikow, 
which was sent me from France a few years ago, "Les 
Pretendus Bienfaits de la Guerre " (The Pretended Bene- 
fits of War). War is to this age of the world what the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre from the infidels or the con- 
version of the heathen was to the Christian of the middle 
ages. It is the crying evil of the time. To the 
promotion of war even the clergy of our day are openly 
or secretly devoted. Many modern parsons are really as 
busily engaged in stirring up strife as was Friar Tuck, 
and just as ready, if need be, to take a hand in the fray 
themselves ; and this in spite of the fact that they have 
seen civilization contending for two thousand years for 
existence against the spirit of war and conquest. 

Man's fondness for killing his fellow has been so in- 
veterate since the dawn of civilization that Christianity 
itself has been made an additional pretext for destroy- 
ing life. In fact, ever since then we find that man's 



principal and noblest occupation has been the destruction 
of his fellows. Of course he would not acknowledge 
that his object was simply destruction. At the outset 
only, as in the case of the Indians, did he admit that he 
meant simply to kill. He very soon began to give 
reasons for this killing; for instance, that the other fel- 
low wanted to kill him, or did not hold the true faith, 
or was the possessor of something which the aggressor 
desired for himself. One of the most desolating of Afri- 
can wars, at the beginning of this century, was caused by 
the gift to an African chief, by a British naval com- 
mander, of the lid of a brass soup tureen. As the chief 
wore it as a sort of breastplate, it excited the envy and 
hatred of neighboring potentates, who fought splendidly 
in order to secure it. 

But the worst wars in history have been caused by 
somebody's failure to believe the right things about the 
next world. There has always been a body of persons, 
priests or ministers, who knew exactly what was going 
on in the next world, and egged on the warriors to kill 
the people who did not believe them. This caused what 
were called "religious wars." To them succeeded wars 
about "the balance of power." What "the balance of 
power" meant was, that somebody else was getting too 
strong for our comfort. There are traces of the religious 
wars to-day. The Philippine war is partly religious, we 
are told, and a good many bishops and parsons are pro- 
moting it because it gives a good chance of converting 
unbelievers. M. Novikow discusses these various causes 
of war, and he shows that in a very large number of 
cases the reasons alleged for war, even when very foolish, 
did not exist. 

Whether any particular faith or custom is good for 
humanity, we cannot tell a priori. We find out, for 
instance, whether wars are foolish, mainly by the result. 
M. Novikow goes over the history of a good many of 
them, considering them, as their admirers say, as means 
of deciding disputes between nations. The vast ma- 
jority do not decide anything except which of the com- 
batants is the stronger for the time being. The Spaniards 
spent one hundred years trying to convert the Dutch, 
and failed. Louis XIV. tried for fifty years to make 
France the greatest military power in Europe, and was 
forced to confess, on his death bed, " qu'il avait trop 
aime la guerre" (that he had loved war too much). 
Spain tried to retain the hegemony of Europe and the 
possession of the American continent for three hundred 
years : she now has no fleet, has not an inch of soil on 
the American continent, and has no army of which any 
one is afraid. England tried to retain the northern half 
of America, and lost it. France, under Louis Napoleon, 
tried to subjugate Germany, and was defeated* with 
frightful loss. Russia tried to seize Constantinople, and 
was defeated. England tried to exclude her from the 
Black Sea, and found all her gains gone in ten years. 
Austria tried to retain Italy, and lost it. America has 
been trying to annex the Philippines for two years, 
without success. Most of these things have occurred in 
our own time. I need not refer to Napoleon's attempt 
to found a great European empire, and to the manner in 
which the attempt turned out. The most comic result 
of it all is, that we in America, who have seen all this, 
and who, we thought, had learned something from it, 
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have taken up the business of fighting just as the fore- 
most men of the older world have concluded that, as a 
means of deciding quarrels, war is a mistake. 

The principal use of Novikow's book is in showing 
the absurdity of war as a human occupation. He does 
not, however, discuss the actual causes of war as fully as 
he might. As a general rule, no causes of war are ever 
discussed until passions are aroused, and the war is on 
the point of breaking out. These causes will be found 
mainly in the education of young people. The young 
man is taught that somebody is going to attack his 
country, and that his highest duty is to defend it. His 
mind is familiarized from his school days with the idea 
that he will be called upon to fight in its defense. The 
feeling is consequently maintained that the natives of 
every other country are possibly enemies. Lord Salis- 
bury, for instance, who commits so many "blazing in- 
discretions," astounded the English by warning them a 
few months ago that they ought to have targets for 
rifle-practice in their back yards, and must be con- 
stantly ready to repel foreign attempts to invade them. 
Chamberlain, the new radical apostle, hurled defiance to 
the four corners of the earth, and is strongly in favor of 
the embodiment of yeomanry. In fact, nearly all the ad- 
dresses at lyceums and at mechanics' institutes point 
to the possibility of death on the battlefield as something 
that lies in every one's path. The fact that wars are 
diminishing in number is concealed as far as possible. 
The fact that the increasing manufactures and commerce 
of the world indicate the devotion of a much larger pro- 
portion of time and attention than formerly to the arts 
of peace, is carefully ignored by political prophets and 
apostles. The condition of "our national defenses" is 
referred to with dread. In fact, nothing is left undone 
to keep alive the mediaeval apprehension that a nation 
which is not constantly thinking of or preparing for war 
is in danger at any moment of being attacked by some- 
body. 

One of the most comic illustrations of our unwilling- 
ness to devote ourselves to the things that make for 
peace was our choice of one who had been the captain 
of a man-of-war as one of our representatives in the 
deliberations of the Peace Conference at The Hague a 
year ago. Peace is a thing which, even more than any- 
thing else, needs to be promoted by men who believe in 
it and wish for it. A soldier, either naval or military, 
has been all his life wishing for war, and finding reasons 
for making it. To depute him to find reasons for being 
at peace with all mankind is very like the congressional 
device of referring a political measure to a hostile com- 
mittee. Perhaps there could not have been found, in 
the army or navy, a better man to be our delegate than 
Captain Mahan, but he was still a man whose fame and 
promotion depended on his mastery of the art of war. 
The result is, that in the articles he has since written on 
the subject of peacemaking, he generally treats it much as 
the French Deputy, on hearing that there were anarchists 
in his district, treated anarchy, through fear of losing 
anarchist votes : " My friends," said he, " there is a great 
deal of good in anarchy ; only we must not abuse it." 

So likewise " a world power " may have a little peace 
now and then, but it may have too much. It may, in 
order to procure peace, be guilty of base compliances, of 



forgiveness of injuries. It must set men like Roosevelt 
of New York or Morgan of Alabama to putting things 
right in the world by frequent bouts of slaughter. The 
fact is, what our modern education needs more than 
aught else is the duty of keeping before the eyes of 
children the value of peace for nations as for men. 
Preaching war at peace conferences is as ridiculous and 
needless as wearing swords at evening parties. We have 
tried for centuries the plan of training our young men 
to be ready to kill each other : why can we not try, 
during one generation, the plan of training young men 
to "do justice and love mercy"? — E. L. G. in the 
New York Evening Post. 



China as a Military Nation. 

BY DR. M. L. HOLBROOK. 

The Chinese minister to England has been interviewed 
by the editor of the Humanitarian on the condition of 
China. One paragraph of this interview ought to interest 
the lovers of peace. The minister was asked the ques- 
tion, " Would you hazard any guess as to the future of 
your country ? " to which he made the following reply : 

" I am sure that in time, a long time, China will be- 
come Europeanized. The forces of modern civilization 
are so great that in the long run no country, however 
exclusive and intolerant of their presence, is able to re- 
sist them. Whether for good or evil, I should not like 
to say. Once civilized, according to your ideas, we shall 
adopt your policies and methods ; we shall develop our 
military resources ; we shall become a great fighting 
nation. And then — ? " 

The last sentence was never finished. It is well it 
was not. But the inference as to what he meant is plain. 
China, with her 400,000,000 population, as a militaiy 
nation, will not only be able to defend herself against 
any aggression on the part of western nations, but will, 
if so inclined, become the aggressor herself. And 
then — ? 

. . .». » ■ 

How the Chinese Question should be 
Solved. 

BY MR. F. DE MARTENS. 

In an article recently published, discussing the Hague 
Peace Conference and its relations to the South African 
War and to China, Mr. Martens, who was one of the 
Russian delegates to the Hague Conference, gives a 
view of the relations of the powers to China which agrees 
entirely with the position which the Advocate of 
Peace has taken. No man in Europe is better qualified 
than he to speak authoritatively on the subject, fie says : 

"The fundamental principles of justice and right 
remain, however, the same in regard to every nation in 
the whole world. These principles should be found 
equally applicable to the Chinese, who, in any case, form 
a great and independent nation of 430,000,000 human 
beings. Quite so ; and yet if one is acquainted with the 
record of international relations with China, one will, in 
all justice, be deeply troubled at the remembrance of the 
dealings of the civilized powers with this ancient country. 



